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‘BEHOLD I BRING YOU GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY.” 
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JenvsaLem.—William Thompson, missionary, abd 


jlisstonary.— 


“ Go ye into all the World, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 





AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
(Continued from page 340.) 

ASIA MINOR. 


Smyrna. Daniel Temple and John B. Adger, 
missionaries, Iloman Hallock, printer, and their 
wives. 

Broosa.—Benjamin Schueider, missionary, and 
his wife. 

Scto.-—Samuel R. Houston, missionary, and wife. 

Tresizonv.—Thomas P. Johnston, missionary, 
and wife. 


Smyrna.—Messrs. Temple and Hallock renioved 
from Malta to Smyrna, with their families and print- 
ing establishment in December, accompanied by the 
Armenian bishop Dyonisius, or Carabet as he is usu- 
ally called. 

The press while at Malta, in 11 years to the close 
of 1829, had printed 287,150 copies, amounting to 
near 11 million pages. From Jan. 1830, to July 1833 
about 66,000 copies were printed, all except the Ar- 
meno-Turkish Testament, in Modern Greek. Mr. 
Petrokokino has removed to Smyrna to assist as here- 
tofore in translating into the Modern Greek. Mr. 
Adg:r’s department will be the same with that of Mr. 
Dwight, in the Armenian: In this world of disease 
and death, it is not wise to permit a series of im- 
portant labors to depend wholly on the life of one 
man. 

Broosa.—The capital of the Turkish empire for 
130 years previous to the taking of Constantinople. 

Scro.—Scio will bé remembered as the unfortunate 
Greek island, whose terrible desolation by the Turks 
in 1832 called forth the sympathies of the Christian 
world. The Sultan has now invited the inhabitants 
to return and claim thein property. Besides other ad- 
vantages, it is possible the seminary for the education 
of helpers in the Greek language, may be establish- 
ed here. , 4 

Tresizonp will form a medium of communication 
between our missions in Persia, and the metropolis of 

urkey. 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 


Beyroot.—Isaac Bird, Eli Smith, and George E. 
Whiting, missionaries, Asa Dodge; M. D. licensed 
preacher and physician, and their wives. 


wife: a . , 2 ‘+ ae 
Ctprus.—Lorenzo W: Pease, missionary, aid 
wife, appointed to this Island; and to be connected 
with the Syrian mission: , 

These regions are now under the governmént of thd 
viceroy of Egypt. The population is chiefly collect 
in towns and villages. Damascus, Alleppio; aiid Je 
rusalem, containing respectively 100,000, 80,000; 
arid 20,000 inhabitants, nierit the name of éitles. The 
whole population estimated at one million, Beyroot 
is the principal port of commerce ; the printing pfess 
is there. Jerusalem was reoccupied by Mr: Thomp- 
son in April last. Population thought to be iheteas= 
ing ; pilgrims resort in great numbers for séven onthe 
of the year. Damascus iséxpected to be occipied at 
soon as they caii prociire missionaries. Mr, Simith 
and Dr: Dodge spent two months in the spring in ex- 
ploring Damascus and the Hooran, eastward of thé 
Jordan. The Bozrali of the Scriptures was the limit 
of their travels south eastward ; and it now marks t 
extent of habitations towards the great desert. Theme@ 
traveling westward they entered and waversed the 
region of Bashan, going southward as far as the river 
'Jabbok, now called Zeska; beyond which with the 
‘exception ot a single fortified place, the country 
lancient Reuben and Gad has long been abandoned to 
‘the wild Bedaween. They then turtied notth to Her- 
mon, and Mr. 8. completed the survey of Anti-Liba- 
nus. Mr. 8S. says, “ig found abundant opportuni= 
ties for preaching the truths of the gospel, and the 
word of God was sought with avidity. 

The only case of death in the mission is that of 
Mr. Bird’s youngest child. Beyroot is becoming mote 
interesting. From 20 to 30 Franks attend thé preach- 
ing in English at the English consulate. Ther# are 
two services each Sabbath at the mission howse; iv 
Arabic. The system of schools is yet in ins infaticy. 
Female education is neglected, discouraged, ofiposed-: 
The whole number of scholars in all the schools does 
not exceed 140. Of the miales in remiofé places; 
perhaps not more thao one in 20 can tead ; in cities 














a considerable portion of the adult mafes ¢an read, 
and a few can write: The Arabic préss atrived at d 
May 8th; making nine presses now in operation ¢ 
Syria, one ander French auspices; thrée at Safed; act- 
ively employed by Jews ; one belonging fo the Syre 
ian patriarch, one to papists, and two lithogtaphié 
presses of the mission ; no one of them subject to f= 
striction, censorship, or tax by government: 


PERSIA: 





Mission To THE Nestorians:—Justin Perkin) 
missionary, and wife: 
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Mr. Perkins sailed from Boston, with his wife on 
the 21st of September, 1833, and arrived at Malta on | 
the 8th of November, and at Constantinople on the 
21st of of the following month. There they remained 
until May 17th, employed in the study of the Turk- 
ish language, when they sailed for ‘Trebizond, ex- 
pecting to go from thence to Tebriz, through Erzroom 
in Armenia. They arrived at Trebizond on the 29th 


of May. 


Mission To THE Mouamepans.—Jamcs L. Mer- 
rick, missionary. 

The Mohamedans of western Asia have too much 
reason for despising the Christian religion. In every 
form in which it has been presented to them, until 
within a few years past, it has been a system of idol- 
atrous worship. ‘To present the “glorious gospel of 
the blessed God” in a different form to the Moham- 
medans of Persia—divested of superstitions, and pro- 
fane rites, and of all that paralizes its power upon the 
heart and conscience—a mission has been instituted 
with special reference to them. 

“The Rev. James Lyman Merrick, who has gone 
as a pioneer in this mission, has had it steadily in view 
for a number of years. He embarked at Boston on 
the 20th of August last.” 


MAHRATTA MISSION. 


Bomamay, on the island of that name ; Cyrus Stone 
William Ramsay, missionaries. William C. Samp- 
son, missionary printer. Mrs. Ramsay, and Mrs. 
Sampson, and Miss Cynthia Farrar, superintendents 
of female schools. 


AHMEDNUGGER, 07 the continent, 175 miles a little 
north of east from Bombay ; Hollis Read, and G. 
W. Boggs, missionaries. Mrs. Read and Mrs. Boggs; 
Dajeeba, native assistant, 


Itinerary, A. O. Allen, missionary. 


Allen Graves, and Lendal B. Munger, missiona- 
ries. George W. Hubbard and Amos Abbott, su- 
perintendents of schools.—Mrs. Graves, Mrs. Munger 
Mrs. Hubbard, and Mrs. Abbott, Miss Orpha Graves 
and Miss A. H. Kimball, teachers. 


As this mission has for two years past, not been re- 
stricted, as before, to Bombay and its vicinity, but ex- 
tended to Ahmednugger, nearly 2U0 miles in the inte- 
rior, and as it will soon have other stations in differ- 
ent parts of the Mahratta country, its title has been 
changed from “the Bombay Mission” to “the Mah- 
ratta Mission.” 

“If it should please the great Head of the church 
to send aid into this field, a multitude of laborers, and 
should he permit them to live and labor for 20 years to 
come, no mind can well calculate what the results may 
be. There is room for many more laborers. And 
who will ~1y that 12 millions of people do not need 
more thua 18 missionaries ? 

“From all we can see and hear, it is evident that 
the state of things here is not stationary. Books and 


tracts of various descriptions, on religious, moral and | Lodge catechists ; Devasagayam, 


scientific subjects, are multiplying. The stores of 
English literature are becoming more and mote acces- 
sible to the people. ‘The press in the native lan- 
guage is exerting its influence upon them. And the 
schools, supported by the natives, themselves the gov- 
Crument, and the different missionary societics, are 


not without salutary effect. The influence which is 
exerted in these various ways must tell upon the peo- 
ple. Ignorance, superstition, and idolatry must give 
way to the light of truth and righteousness, and when 
the present generation of vld idolatots, who are har- 
dened in sin and confirmed in idolatry, and who 
obstinately persist in it through ignorance, pride of 
family, or fear, shall have sunk into the grave, we 
hope to find a generation rising, who will in a great 
degree be influenced by gospel principles, and will be 
disposed to serve the living and true God in spirit and 
in truth.” 

To these just and forcible statements of the mis- 
sionaries, add a due consideration of the character of 
the field—12 millions, the most energetic of the Hin- 
doo race, and the facts that the American is the old- 
est mission among them, that it is fully sanctioned by 
the government, which is now decidedly favorable to 
missionary efforts, that in India generally there are 
marked and rapidly advancing indications of a change 
great and decided, in favor of Christianity, and that 
the promise of God concerning his church which are 
hastening to their accomplishment, embrace the Mah- 
ratta. people—and the committee are confident the 
Board will concur with them in regarding this field as 
among the most promising we have yet entered, and 
will approve and concur in their determination to pro- 
secute the mission with increased energy and confi- 
dence of success. 


TAMUL PEOPLE. 


This mission embraces 3 to 400,000 of the Hindoo 
zace in Ceylon, and about ten millions speaking the 
‘same language in the northern provinces of the pen- 
insula. 


CEYLON MISSION. 


Batrracotta.—Daniel Poor, Henry Woodward, 
James Read Eckard, missionaries ; Nathan Ward, 
M. D. physician ; and their wives. 

Native assistants, Gabriel Tissera and Nathaniel 
Niles, native preachers; Ebenezer Porter and 








Ambalavanam, superintendents of schools ; Vaylay- 
then, tract distributor ; S. Worcester, H. Martyn, 
|G. Dashiel, E. Warren, Ist, and E. Warren, 2d, 
| teachers in the Seminary ; Sanmoogum and lyum- 
| pully Jamul masters in the Seminary. 


Manery.—tlenry R. Hoisington, missionary ; E. 


|S. Minor, printer, and their wives. 


Native assistants, Charles A. Goodrich, native 
preacher; Tamben and Catheranan, tract distribu- 
tors. 


Ooopovit.Le.—W illiam Todd and George H. Ap- 
thorp, missionaries, and their wives. 

Native Assistants, J. W. Coe, John Cheeseman, 
and Sethumporally, tract distributors ; Sandera Sa- 
garen, superintendents of schools. 

Truratty.—Benjamin C. Meigs, missionary, 
and wife. 

Native assistants, Charles Hodge and Jordan 

Pisomtedey and 
Champlain, tract distributors and visiters of schools. 

Cuavacnery.—John Scudder, M. D. missionary, 
and wife. 

Native assistants, not reported. 

Miron Winslow, missionary, now on a visit to the 
United States. 
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Native Srations.—Valverty, a populous village! ‘The female central school at Oodooville contains 
on the east shore, 12 miles east of ‘Tillapally.  Al- 50 girls, under care of Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding. 


exander Lovell and Nathaniel, readers aiid tract 
distributors. 

Céradine, an island west of Battacotta. 

After the decease of Mrs. Winslow, and when it 
Was determined that Mr. Winslow should accompany 
the children of the mission to this country, Mr. 
Spaulding removed to Ovdooviile, Mr. Meigs to 
Tillapally, and Mr. Woodward to Batticotta. Mr. 
Winslow took the charge of Manepy until he should 
depart for the United States. These removals were 
in March of the last year. ln April, the mission 
received official notice from Sir R. W. Horton, gov- 
ervor of Ceylon, that orders have been transmitted 
from Lord Goderich, Secretary of State for the Col- 
onics, to permit additional missionaries from the 
United States to settle upon the island. Messrs. 
Todd, Apthorp, Hutchings avd Hoisington, and Dr. 


Ward, and their wives, reached Jaffna on the 28th of 


Oct. Messrs: Eckard and Minor at Columbo, Feb. 18. 
Dr: Scudder proceeded to execute a plan he had 
cherished for some time, and commenced a new sta- 
tion at Chavachery, about 12 miles from Jaffna-pa- 
tam. The governor bad given permission to occupy 
the church buildings in that and some neighboring 
parishes, Navacooly, Catchay and Varany. The 
health of Mr. and Mrs. Woodward had become so re- 
duced in February, that they were obliged to repair 
for a season to the Neilgherry hills. Mr. Winslow 
arrived at Philadelphia, March 25th, bringing his 
own three children and seven others belonging to dif- 
ferent families in the mission. Great interest was 
manifested in this little company by numerous friends 
of the cause, and all of them, with others since ar- 
rived, have readily found guardians and homes.— 
There can be no doubt that a large proportion of the 
missionaries sent to heathen lands ought to be married 
men ; and it is probable that many of the children of 
missionaries, after reaching a certain age, will be 
sent to their father-land for education ; nor will the 
expense to missionary societies be increased, but rath- 
er diminished by such a course, provided benevolent 
friends of the cause, for the sake of the self-denying 
parents, shall continue to manifest the same generous 
interest that was shown towards these children—re- 
duced by their parents, as it were, into a staie of or- 
phanage for Christ’s sake. 

In June of last year, the schoo] bungalow at Tilli- 
pally was consumed, with the out-houses con! ected 
with it, supposed the work of an incendiary ; loss 
about $300. Early in June an attempt was made to 
set fire to the church, but it failed at that time. On 
the night however, of Aug. 11, it was consumed, ex- 
cepting the walls, together with nearly all the Tamul 
tracts and books belonging to the station. Govern- 
ment had not discovered the perpetrator of the nefari- 
ous deed. 

TABLE OF VILLAGE SCHOOLS. 
Male Female English Whole 

Place. Schools. Scholars. Scholars. Scholars. Number. 
Batticotta, 18 55 100 650 


Manepy, 14 450 250 33 733s 
Oodooville, 20 650 110 20 780 =| 


Panditeripo, 15 400 75 — 475 
Tillipally, 20 843 107 _ 950 


| Seminary, or High School: 10 members finis 
their course of study in September, 1832. 

Ten of the theological students reside at oihe# stds 
‘tions as helpers in the mission, visiting the seminary 
once a week to recite and attend lectures: 


SIAM. 


| Charles Robinson and Stephen Johnson, missionds 
ries; Dan. B. Bradley, M. D. physician; and theit 
wives. 

David Abecl, missionary, now on a visit to the Unis 
ted States. 





CHINA. 
Elijah C. Bridgman and Peter Parker, M. D: 


| missionaries ; S. Wells Williams, printer. 

The principal labor of conducting the Chinese Re= 
pository devolves upon Mr. Bridgman, although he re= 
ceives valuable assistance from Dr. Morrison, his son, 
Mr. John Merrison, Mr. Stevens; Guiglaff, Tracy 
ana others. The work is growing in favor among 
readers of the English language at the East; wherd 
it is published. It is one of the chief causes of the 
increasing interest felt by the churches in the millions 
of the Chinese empire. 


INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Sincapore.—lIra Tracy, missionary. 

Exrcorine Mission.—Samuel Munson and Hens 
ry Seymour, missionaries; and their wives: 

For the last three or four months of the year 1833, 
it is estimated that not less than 140 native craft ar- 
rived each month, from as many as 40 different ports: 
Just when the committee were ready to resolve uportt 
making it the principal depot for printing and books, 
an extensive establishment for printing and type-cast- 
ing at that place was offered for sale. It was ew 
by individuals, and had been in operation under di- 
rection of Rev. Mr. Thompson of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. That society declined to purchase 
the establishment, it was offered to our missionaries on 
such terms as were conditionally accepted, and the 
committee have approved the purchase. Mr. Tracy 
is to superintend it. Messrs. Munson, and Lyman 
have obtained permission from the government of 








Chavachery, Reports vot received -- 
Total, 87 2893 642 53 3588 


Netherlands India, to visit the island of Nyas, the 
Batta country in the north-western part of Sumatra, 
and the interior of Borneo, for missionary purposes ; 
and for this object, sailed for Pedang in Sumatra, on 
the 7th of April. Miss Adeline White, of Brook- 
field, embarked from Boston in July, expecting to 
meet Mr. ‘Tracy at Sincapore. She would have 
been matried to him before he left America, but for 


ill health. 





PATAGONIA, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF MESSRS. ARMS 
AND COAN. 


Tur embarkation of Messrs, William Arms and Ti- 
tus Coan, destined to explore the southern portion of 
South America, with a view to enable the Committee to 
decide on the expediency of establishing a mission to 
the native tribes in that quarter, was mentioned at page 
459 of the last volume. The plan of the mission, and 
the expectation, till near the time of their embarking, 
was that they should proceed to the western coast of 
Patagonia, and land near the 47th or 48th degree of 
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suuth latitude, and thence visit the coast, the adjaceut 
islands, and, if practicable, penetiate inte the interior 
amoug the Araucavian bands, vear the southern provin- 
ces of Chili. Respecting the field preseuted in that vi- 
civity for missionary labor, the Committee lad received 
very favorable iuforuiation. But as uo opportunity was 
fouad for conveying them directly to the western coast, 
passage was obtained for them in a vessel bound to Gre- 
gory’s Bay near the eastern entrance of the Straits of 
Magellan. [t was hoped that from this point they would 
be able either to cross the Andes near the straits, aud 
theu move up the western coast; or elsc peuetrate the 
country on the eastern side of the mountaius, till they 
should reach the latitude mentioned above, and then 
cross them, aud thus reach the point of their destination. 
But both these courses were found to be beset with in- 
superable obstacles, Ou the north they found an ex- 
tensive desert, through which none of the Indiaus would 
consent to conduct them. Ou the west the Andes, cov- 
ered with perpetual snow, presented a very formidable 
barrier ; while, from all the information they could ob- 
tain, the western coast, fur many hundred miles, was 
almost destitute of inhabitants, rendering traveling by 
land nearly impracticable. No conveyance by water 
could be obtained. ‘They were, therefore, compelled, 
after collecting what wformation they could respecting 
the few smail bands of natives which roam over the 
country east of the mountains and near the Straits of 
Magellan, to return, without reaching that pertivn of 
the country which it was especially intended they should 
explore. Much information has, however, been obtain- 
ed by them relative to the southern extremity of the 
coutinent, together with the manners and character of 
the inhabitants, and the methods by which they and the 
more nothera tribes must be approached, which may be 
of great benefit in devising future measures for sending 
them the gospel. 

Messrs- Arms and Coan embarked at New-York. Au- 
gust 16th, 1833, in the schooner Mary Jaue, Capt. Clift; 
landed at Gregory’s Bay, November 14th; re-embarked 
at that place, on board the Antarctic, Capt. Nash, Jan. 
25th, 1834; arrived at the Falkland Islands on the 28th; 
and commeuced the homeward voyage, March th, in 
the schooner Talma, Capt. Allyn, aud arrived at New- 
London, Ct. May I4th. 

Missionary Herald. 
EXTRACTS FROM THEIR SEPARATE JOURNALS. 
Introduction to the Indians. 

November 14th, 1833. Arose this morning and found 
our bark quietly at anchor under the shores of Patago- 
nia. Itis now the opeving of a southern summer, yet 
the high hills en the norih and south are capped with 
snow. At an early hour we went ou shore with Capt. 
Clift and some of the sailors, in order to search for the 
natives, none of whom had yet made their appearance e 
We landed upon a fine sand beach, and ascending a 
steep bank about a hundred feet, obtained a viow of an 
extended landscape, terminated in the rear by Table 
mountain of moderate elevation. On the bank we 
found afew low thorn bushes just putting forth small 
yellow blossoms. With these we made a smoke in or- 
der to raise the Indians; a smoke being a well known 
sigual among them, and, when discovered, always lead- 
them to the spot whence it arises. After waiting some 
time without seeing any of the natives, we returned on 
board the vessel. At one P. M., we went on shore 
atin, in company with the captain, intending to travel 
back into the country in search of the Indians. Taking 
an Tudian trail, we pursued our way over a rolling sur- 
face, alternately crossing hills of gradual ascent and de- 
scending into intervening plains, some of which appear- 
ed to have beew sabmerged during some part of the 
winter. The soil appeared to be alluvial. The hills 
were sandy und sterile; aud the intervals, consisting of 


arich black mould, were covered with thick and tall 
grass. Found several plains where the natives had 
formerly encamped, at one of which we saw two huge 
joints of a whale’s spine, some six or eight miles from 


| the shore. Saw only one guauaco iv our walk, and ow 


our approach he beunded across the plains to the dis- 
tant hills with the fleetness of a deer. Passed some 
small basins of water, in which there were a few upland 
geese, Now and then a small bird cheered us with a 
passing note, while the wheeling corlew poured out his 
shrill and solitary strains *“* on the distant air,” and the 
young rook came screaming in our ears with all the im- 
pudeuce of the ape. As we passed along we often set 
lire to the dry grass to raise a smoke. Horse tracks 
were every where seen, but no Indians appeared. At 
length the declining sun, aud our weary limbs admonish- 
ed us toreturn. We arrived at the shore at night, after 
a walk of about twenty miles. 

On returning from this excursion T could not help re- 
flecting upon the affecting contrast between this and 
my beloved country, Heve are uo fields smiling onder 
the hand of the busbandman; no gardens and orchards 
dressed in vernal beauty ; no harbors adorned with wa- 
ving flags of commerce; no cities lifting their turrets to 
the clouds; no peaceful villages sprinkling the hills and 
plaius; and no glittering church spires pointing the 
weary pilgrim to a “ better country.” Art and science 
have never shed their genial influence over this bevight- 
ed land, nor has the light of salvation yet dawned upon 
it. Generation after generation have gone down to the 
shades of death, without one ray to cheer the dark val- 
ley, or a * morning star” to give prowise of an everlast- 
ing day. 

iMr. Coan. 


15. The captain and myself weut out this morning 
with a view of penetrating the country still further, and 
if possible to find the camp of the natives. Finding a 
path that had been considerably traveled, we followed it 
antil we came to the foot and western extremity ef Ta- 
ble mountain, when we saw a smoke rolling over the op- 
posite side; aud soon after a man showed himself on 
thetop. We passed ona few rods and observed a man 
on horse back with several dogs following him, shaping 
his course for the vessel. Considering our object ae- 
complished, we returned; and by the time we had 
coached the shore three others had arrived. They all 
wore manties made of the skins of the young guanace; 
and two of them had check trowsers and moroceo 
boots. Their arms and breasts were naked, except 
what was eovered by their mantles loosely thrown over 
their shoulders and bound round the waist with their 
bolas. They wore vothing upon their heads but a nar- 
row fillet about an inch wide, with which they tie their 
hair, which being nicely parted ever the center of the 
head is suffered to hang loose about the shoulders. The 
bo:*. is an apparatus used for taking their game, and 
consists of three balls inclosed im hide and attached to 
leather throngs about a yard and a half long, which ave 
fastened together. [t is used by taking one of the balls 
inthe haud and whirling the other round; and when 
sufficient momentum is gained, it is thrown forward 
and winds itself around the legs of the animal so closely 
that it is easily taken. 

Mr. Arms. 


At four o'clock P. M., four natives appeared on the 
shore opposite our vessel. They were mounted on 
horse back and attended by a retinue of more than 
twenty dogs. In a little time my companion and the 
captain returned when a boat was sent to bring them 
on board together with the three Indians who accom- 
panied them, leaving one to keep their horses. Being 
desirous of seeing the head quarters of the Indians be- 





fore we landed our baggage, we proposed to the 
young man who appeared to be the head of the party, 
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mounting @ third led us rapidiy over hills aud plaius 
towards @ mountain behind which we supposed the 
tribe tobe encamped. At length he halted. We urged 
him to proceed, which he did; and we soon met a 
parry of Indians with bows and arrows. 


our requests to lead us tu the camp we again succecded 
in pressing him forward. As we advaaced we were 
frequently met by smal! parties of the natives on their 
way to the vessel. At length tie suv set and uo ba- 
dian camp aud no more natives appearing iv sight, our 
guide could be persuaded to go uo further aud we were 
obliged to return. The young man now led us with a 
more cheerful counten mee aud a more rapid movement 
than before, but it was.uot uutil ten o’ciuck at uigit, 
that we arrived on the shore opposite our vessel. Here 
we found about twenty savages encamped ina the open 
air, with their horses grazing around, and a muitiiude 
of dogs mingling with them. Not expecting our re- 
turn Ull morning, our friends on board the Mary Jane 
had retired ; and as she was anchored at some distance 
from the shore, our hailing was not beard and we were 
obliged to cast in our lot with the ludiaus. Weary and 
hungry we set down in their circle arovud a little fire of 
faggots, which, by its faiut glimmering, just seived to 
render the dark visaged savages visible. Au aged man 
roasted a piece of meat, a portion of which he brought 
tous. After partaking of their hospitality, our young 
guide spread some skins upon the ground for our bed 
and we lay down to repose ander the lofty curtain 
stretched over us by the hand uf our heavenly Father. 
Each of us was kindly covered with a thin blanket, 
and thus, amidst horses aud dogs, aud savages, we slept 
calmy and peacefully until the morning. 


16. Returned on buard early this morning and made 


arrangements for holding an interview with the young 
man previously mentioned aud bis father in relation to 
our mission among them. When they came on board 
Capt. Clift very kindly introduced us to them as wen 
who loved them, and who had come a great way to visit 
and do them good. He told them that he wished tw 
leave us with them for a season, and requested that they 
would furnish as with provisions aud treat us with kind- 
ness; all which they agreed to do, with much readiness. 
We inquired about their people and about one Maria, 
who we had been told was the queen of their tribe. 
They informed us that Maria and most of the Indians 
were ata considerable distance on a northern excursion. 
and that they would return in one moon. We some- 
times found it difficult to make ourselves understood, as 
we had no other medium of communication thau nat- 
ural signs and a smattering of the Spanish language. 
When the necessary arrangements were made, we touk 
our baggage on shore and pitched our little cloth tent 
among the natives, expecting to return no more on 
board the vessel, as she was to leave the first favorable 
vind. Capt. C. went on shore and rendered us all the 
assistance in his power, generously offering us any thing 
from his vessel whieh we needed for our comfort, We 
found the Indians miserably poor, having little to eat, 
aud ready to beg our last morsel of food unless it was 
concealed from their sight. Their horses and dogs also 
were so hunger bitten, that many of them were mere 
shadows. 

17. Sabbath. Remained in our tent most of the 
day. From morning till night we were thronged with 
the curious natives, who crowded into every vacant 
corner of our habitation, watching all our motions and 
examining all our effects, and even the clothes on our 
persons. Poor men! ‘They gaze upon as as superior be- 


Our guide| 


now inclined to retara to the beach; but by repeatin, | 


over their degradation aud wretchedness, we have no 
medinm by which to communicate to their anderstand- 
ings or their hearts a knowledge of that God who has 
|made us * to difler.’—The Indians speut the day ia 
| chatting, siugiug, laughing smoking, sleeping. and eat- 
jing. Judoleuce aud filthivess are two very prominent 
characteristics of these savages, and appear in bold re- 
lief on the first interview. Our old friend brought us a 
piece of rvasted guanaco, although he has but a pit- 
tance for himself and family. He seems to look upou 
us as his children and divides his uwouisel with us. 


[Mr. Coun. 


13. Both the males and females paint their faces’ 
either the whole or in part, commonly with black o- 
i dark brown, which gives thems a savage appearance * 
Almost never washing, even their hands. the color of 
| their skiu appears almost black, though when they ar® 
washed they are ouly swarthy, or perhaps a light olive- 
Their hair is as black as a raven, long aud rathe? 
coarse, though much less so than that of the United 
States’ Indians. ‘Their cheek bones are high and 
broad, which gives them the appearance of having 
large faces of au angular figure. ‘Their bodies are well 
iormed, with straight limbs, round and plump—teet 
iarge, and their height from four and a halt to six feet. 

jtaffords them great amusement to see us write, and 
they seem to think that it is some wonderful thing. 
lhey usually appear pleasant to one another aud often 
divide the presents they receive with their fellows. 
They scem to regard private property, each one having 
his own, and though their tent is common, there seems 
to be uo interference. One horse is usually tied near 
the tent, so that when water or other horses are want- 

ed, they are not ubliged to go ou foot. 
Mr. Arms. 


20. The rain having ceased, the horses were :ll 
brought up at an early hour this morning. and Capt. 
Louie, the young Indian before mentioned, invited us to 
prepare for a removal. Accordiugly we struck our 
tent and put our baggage in readiness for the horses. In 
loading these animals | was astonished at the burdens 
they were made to carry. After some skins, ete., had 
beeu put upon one of the horses, our chest lashed to a 





heavy trunk to balanee it, was put upeu him, and apou 
those a bag, as heavy as a common traveling trunk, 
was placed, and above all this a woman was mounted 
to guide the horses. The horses gear is very simple. 
The wen use a rude saddle constructed with pieces of 
wood, and somewhat resembling our saddle-tree; and 
the women a sort of pillion of skins, and like the men, 
ride astride, but without stirrups. ‘I'he bridle is made 
of skin, with a wooden bit, and usnally without a head 
stall. In packing the horses the women did the labor 
while the men !ay or set upou the ground as idle spec- 
tators. For wautof asuflicieut number of horses, some 
of them carried double riders. When every thing was 
in readiness we mounted our horses, and taking a sturdy 
Indian behind me, moved onward iv compary with our 
young friend, Capt. Louie, who led the van and direect- 
ed the movements of the party. Our progress, I 
should judge, was about four miles an hour. The day 
was coki, and the wind strong and piercing. After ri- 
ding eight or ten miles, the Indians halted under a bunch 
of thorn-busbes, kindled a little fire te warm or smoke 
themselves, and then proceeded onward, stopping occa- 
sionally when they found a bunch of bushes as before, 
Saw many guanacoes standing as sentinels upon tho 
surrounding hills, er grazing en the extended plains; 
bnt as we approached them they would skim the plains 
** like a hind Iet loose,” and soon disappeared. As wo 
advanced the young captain suddenly halted, gazed a 
moment towards the hills ou the left, and then plunging 
his spurs into his horse’s side, darted like an arrow 
across the plain, with hair and mantle streaming in the 





ings, and while we shed the téar of commisseration 
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wind—degs and Indians following him. The rest of ; 


the party moved on steadily with the baggage. In- 
quiring the cause of this strauge movement, one of the 
savages pointed in the direction the young man had 
gone, and said, ** Guanac, Guanae,” giving Us lo LO .er- 
stand that he was pursuing a guanace. tu a few min- 
utes he rejoined our party, having takeu the aninal he 

ursued. The gnanaco is a species of the lata, sume- 
what larger than the deer, with long legs and neck, and 
cloyen feet. Its color is a pale red or sorrel, and white. 
The head and ears resemble those of horses. Lt is 
clothed with wool, like the sheep, though this is inter- 
spersed with long hair. It neighs like a colt, and ata 
little distance might easily be taken for that auimal. Its 
slower movements appear laborious and ungraceful ; 


[Nov 





cording to the representations of this address, the expe- 
dition which sailed from Baltimore in November last, to 
plant a colony at Cape Palmas, under the auspices of 
the Maryland Society, was fully successful. An ample 
territory was obtatued, on the most favorable terms, 
from the native kiugs, who sent their sons to be educa- 
ted in this country, and there was every reason to antici- 
pate the most flattering resulis.—These autic ipations 
have been mostlully realized, aud the accounts, recently 
received, are such as to fill the heart with gladuess aud 
gratitude. ‘The “migrants from the United States had 


‘recovered from the attack ef fever, which nearly all 


but when pursued by the hunter, it moves with great 
celerity, aud appears hardly to touct. the ground. “Lhe | 


flesh is very palatable, and after a cold and hungry ride 
of some twenty miles, a piece of it, which the captain 
roasted and brought us, was really grateful. 

We reached the camp at four P. d., alier a ride of 
twenty-five or thirty miles, which we performed in about 
seven hours. Here we found a company of the savages 
jnhabiting ten tents of skin. Ou our arrival the natives 
gathered around us, men women, and children; first 
standing and gazing upon us at a respecttul distance, 
till encouraged by our attentions they graduaily ap- 
proached nearer, apparently welcoming us with mingled 
surprise aud joy. Our baggage, even to the smallest 
article, was brought safely ; and capt. Louie, who had 


taken special charge of it on the way, now stowed it) 


carefully in his tent, and remained by it untul our own 
tent was erected and prepared for Us reception. As 
soon as the bustle was a little over our old ludiau moth- 
er boiled a piece of the guanaco which bad been taken 
oa the way, a liberal share of which was brought to us 
for our supper. 


who visit Africa are subjected to without the loss of a 
single individual. ‘They had been two aud a half months 
ou shore when heard froi. and had ereeted a goveru- 
ment house, the frane of which was sent from this 
country. ‘they had also built comfortable native dwel- 
lings for the:mselves, and had eo:mmenced the planting of 
eassada. No receptacles awaited them ou their arrival; 
uo provisions had been made for them; soon as her 
cargo could be discharged; the land was to be cleared; 


shelters to be put up; the sickness of the climate to be 


encountered; and yet under all these circumstanees. and 
at the commencement of the rainy season, vot a life bas 
been lost of the emigrants who leit this counwy in No- 
vember last. ‘Pho Board, therefore, express the hope 
that a situation bas at length been obtained, to which ne 
objection on the score of Health ean exist, and where 
that mortality among the whites will not exist, that has 
marked the other portions of the coast. They state 
further that after the intelligeace of the purchase of he 
Cape had been received, the Board despatched the Sa- 
rah and Priscillia tothe Colony with supphes, and wich 
the meaus of makiug preparations to receive more em 
igrants this fall. [fn all this they bave had to assume 
heavy responsibilitics, aud they now appeal to the pub- 


Young Louie caine and sat down by ic and the State for aid, toenable them to continue the 


us, and began to inquire the American uame of many | 300d work.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


things around, and in returu told us what they were eal 
led in the Patagonia tongue. He aud ail his father’s 
house appear very attentive and friendly to us, and we 
have already reason to be thankful that the goud previ- 
dence of God has put us under the exre of this family, 
as they are evidently the most intelligent, hospitable, 
prepossessing of any of the natives we have yet seen. 
As the sun set, the erying of the little ones in the tents, 
the barking of dogs, and the voisy mirth of nunterous 
children, engaged in merry gambols about the camp, re- 
vived the assuciations of childhood and brought dom cs- 
tie scenes of my native land vividly to recollection. 


Mr. Coan. 


21. Wefound ten tents in the camp, but it would 
perbaps be impossible to tell how many souls there are 
in them, though from a little calculation L should judge 
about fifty. ‘The tents are made of the skins of the 
old guanaco, sewed together, and so spread over poles 
that are stuck in the ground fur that purpese, as to cov- 
er the op and the sides, except the front, which is al- 
ways to be eastward and entirely open. On this side 
they build their fires. 

The provisions that we brought from the vessel being 
about exhausted, we applied to the natives for some, 
but had only to ask the question and we were plentifully 
supplied, though we had neither bread nor any substi- 
tute for it. We should undoubtedly have been spared 
the trouble of even asking, had we waited a little long- 
er 

[Mr. Arms. 





COLONIZATION. 


The Board of Managers of the Maryland State Colo 
nization Society have published an address to the public 
with a view of obtaining aid in the presecution of their 
plan of Colonization from the State of Maryland. Ac- 








THE SABBATH. 
Extract from a pamphiet written by Gerrit Smiih, 
disz. of Peterboro’, N.Y. 

No nation can prosper—ean even be held together, 
by virtue of a political compact merely. France aloue 
hs attempted it; and itcost the blood of hundreds of 
thousands of her subjects, to attest the failure of her ex- 
periment, and the inuispensableuess of auxiliary moral 
and religious influences. Christianity is admitted to be 
the very soul of the systems of morals and religion in our 
country; and therefore, whether these systems, or even 
Christianity itself, be true or false, sound or superstitious, 
happily or unhappily chosen by us, itis still equally cer- 
tain, that if Christianity is once anuihilated in our land, we 
shalibe left like revolutionary France, when she had an- 
nihilated it, utterly destitute of moral or religions control, 
and in a condition as much worse than that of the hea- 
then vations, as the restraints of their superstion aud 
idolatry are preferable to blank atheisin and uurepress- 
ed wickeduess. But Christianity ean no more survive 
in a land that refuses her the Sabbath, than eau avimal 
life in au atmosphere deprived of oxygen. Languishing 
amidst the ungenial pursuits of the secular days of the 
week, she vitally needs the return of that holy one in 
which she can reiresh herself with breathings of her na- 
tive air. Look over all Christendom, and it will be 
found, that the Christian religion flourishes or dee!ines, 
cae ccording to the strict or lax observance of the 
Sabbath*"and the spot where the Sabbath is tovally 
neglected, is the spo” where Christianity bas expired. 
Our Government might supply every family in the Uni- 
ted States with the copy of the Bible, aud every neigh- 
borhood with a house of worship and the gospel minis- 
try; and yet. if they had the power, and should exert 
it, to abolish the Sabbath, it would be found, that all 
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these bibles, and churches, and ministers, would avail 
no more, than the labor expended on a soil, which 
lies under the curse of perpetual drought and barren- 
ness. 

There are those, who abandon the plea of strict ne- 
eessity, for this work on the Lord’s Day, and yet see 
nothing very alarming in the uature or extent of this 
violation of it. We differ widely from them ; and in 
the 20 to 30,000 persons directly, and the many times 
that uamber indireetly, employed in this violation, and 





have through the blessing of God, procured a genu- 
ine translation of the Bible, so will we procure a trans- 
lation of the traitorous vows made by their prelates 
and priests to a foreign power. There are men a- 
mong us, who are abundantly competant to this task 
men who love their country and their Savior, and who 
will not be deterred from their work by foul-mouthed 
reproaches, or the most bitter invectives. Let the 
| citizens of this free country read the Bishop’s Oath, 





still more, in the invitation and sanction, which this | which is found in Pontifical. Romanor, De Conse- 


authorized, this national profanation of this holy day, 
gives to other abuses of ii, we see such a flood of 
worldliness rising apon the Sabbath, as must either soon 
abate or sweep down its barriers, and leave it undisiin- 
guishable from other days. 

We admit, of course, that itis no part of the direct 
business of our Nationa! Legislature to promote our | 
great moral and religious interests ; but we are not so | 
squeamish as they are, am whose eyes that Legislature 
is 80 rigidly and purely political, that it may, in ne 
wise, regard these interests ; not even for their subser- 
vience to our political welfare. Farther still, are we | 
from agreeing with such. as seem tv have imbibed the | 
idea, that Congress can be innocent, in directly aud, 
knowingly trampling upon these interests. We need 
say no more than we have said, to show the indispensa- 
bleness of these interests, to the very existence of our 
political institutions ; aud the position, that because the 
trusts of Congress are exclusively civil, they are at lib- 
erty to execute these trusts, in ways derogatory and 
ruinous to the great moral and political interests of the 
nation, is too palpably fallacions to require a moment's 
refutation. Gveatas ts the blessing of civil goverrment, 
it would be far too dearly bought by us, if the security 
of thest interests cannot consist with the operation ot 
that government And what, indeed, we may ask, but 
the security of these interests, is the principal object of 
the institution of civil government! As insufficient an 
excuse would Congress have for exceuting their trusts, 
in a manner so wasteful of our most precious posses- 
sions, 1s they may whom we have employed to recover 
our stray animal would have, for breaking down our 
fences, trampling down our crops, and killing our horse, 
in his reckless accomplishment of his petty ageucy. 

Essential as the Sabbath is, in the affairs of this life, 
it is, in its relation to the things of the life to come, and 
in its office to prepare us for the blessedness beyond the 
grave, unspeakably more important. It is God's holy 
day ; and it is his own voice, which commands us to 
“remember it, to keep it holy.” It is a day to be spent 
in the religious service of Hin who declares, that “the 
kingdom and nation, that will uot serve Him, shall per- 
ish,” 





| 





* From the St. Louis Observer. 
POPISH BISHOP’S OATH. 


As a suitable comment on the communication of 
“§,” is another column, we annex a part of the oath 
which every prelate takes at his consecration. It is 
usually called “rue sisnor’s oaty ;” and we call 
the attention of the public to it at this time, because, 
as we understand, the newly appointed Bishop of 
Vincennes, Dr. Brute, is to be consecrated during 
the coming month, at the cathedral in this city. As 
citizens of a free Republic, we esteem it our right, 
one of which we never will be deprived except by 
brute force, to inquire into the principles and de- 
signs of public men, whether foreigners or not. Pa- 
pists need not expect to conceal their intentions and 
vows under a foreign and dead (Latin) language. 
We are not afraid of translations; and just as we 





erat. Llect. in Episcopum, page 57, and then say 
whether such men can ever be good citizens of this 


jrepublic ; whether any danger to our free institutions 


is to be apprehended from them, or not. 

“Ego P. P. ab hac hora in antea, &c. I, P. P., 
from this time forward, will be faithful and obedient 
to my lord the pope, and his successors. The coun- 
cils with which they trust me, L will not discover to 
any man, to the injury of the pope and his successors. 
L will assist them to retain and defend the popedom, 


land the royalties of Peter, against all men. I will 


carefully conserve, defend and promote, the tights, 
honors, privileges, and authority of the pope. 1 will 
not bein any council, fact, or treaty, in which any thing 
prejudicial to the person, rights, or power of the pope, 
is contrived ; and if 1 shall know any such things, 1 
will hinder them to the utmost of my power, and 
with all possible speed L will signify them to the 
pope. To the utmost of my power, L will observe 
the pope’s commands, and make others observe them. 
I will impugn and persecute all heretics, and rebels 
to my lord the pope.” 

In some of the remaining articles, the candidate 
is required to enforce the same principles on the pen- 
itent, at the confession box, and to obtain a promise of 
fidelity before granting absolution. We have seen 
two other forms of the oath,differing in some few par- 
ticulars from that given above, vet expressing the 
same unreserved consecration to the interests of the 
Pope, and the same determination to put down heresy 
and heretics. It is, in each case, such an oath, as no 
true republican ean ever take ;—such a one as no 
christian can take without becoming a traitor to his 


Lord, 


Paceantry.—On Monday last, the funcral of 
Mrs. Mary St. Henry, a noviciate of the Nunnery at 
Roxbury, who died on Saturday, took place. The 
procession consisted of 720 girls, 592 boys, 764 men, 
164 women, 29 coaches, 2 carry-alls, and 4 chaises, 
and extended from the R. C. Church, through Fed- 
eral, High, and South streets, to the new South Bos- 
ton Bridge. In some countries, where the Roman 
Catholic religion prevails, and no other sect is toler- 
ated, the people in the street would be obliged to 
get on their knees during the passage of such a pa- 
rade,—Chris, Watch. ~ 





Dr. Cuanninc.—A gentleman iv Boston writes as 
follows ina P. 8. dated Oct. 13: “1 open this to men- 
tion that Dr. Channing, of this city came out yester- 
day in his pulpit an abolitionist. ‘Property in man ! 
property in man!’ he exclaimed. ‘you may claim mat- 
ler as property, to any extent you please—the earth, 
the ocean, and the planets—but you cannot tench a soul! 
I can as readily conceive of the angels in heaven being 
property, asa man.”"—N. Y. Evang. 
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NEW HAVEN CQ. TEMPERANCE SOUIETY. 

The Semi-Annual Meeting of this Society was hol- 
den in Pair-Haven onthe 28th Oct. The different aux- 
iliary Societies in the County were not so fully repre- 
sented as they should have heen; yet the reparts were 
encouraging. The cause of temperance appears to be 
steadily advancing, Its friends are increasing, and the 
commynity see and feel its influence more and more, 
Since the last meeting, 6 stores and 2 taverns have ceas- 
ed to traffic in the bane of human happiness. 

Much interest was given to the meeting in the afternoon, 
by the discussion and adoption of the following resolutions. 











Resolved, 1st, That the following propositions may 
be assumed as true and incapable of denial; viz. That 
the use of ardent spirit as a drink is productive of im- 
meuse evils to mankind ; that the principle of total ab- 
stinence, as adopted hy Temperance Societies, offers 
ay effeetual remedy for these evils; apd that this is the 
only remedy. ‘Therefore 

Resolved, 2dly, That those who oppose the action of 
Temperance Societies, and particularly those who con- 
tinue to use and traffic in ardent Spirit, are alone res- 
ppusible for the continuance and spread of the evils in 
question, 


For the Religious Intelligencer. | 
PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS. | 
Men seem naturally inclined to speculation. ‘The in- 
dividual engaged in merchantile pursuits, takes advan- 
tage of the depression of prices; and makes his pur- 
chases then, in order to obtain a profit when prices ad- 
vance. This is one way of making a speculation. The | 
stock-jabber takes advantage of the tides in the same) 
way—he is coustantly ov the watch for the ebbing and 
flowing of the prices of stocks. In this way he often 
makes a good speculation, ‘The mechanical genius in- 
vents some new combination of mechanical power, and 
by obtaining a monopoly of his invention, is enabled to 
make a good speculation. So with the man of science, 
=~he makes some new discovery jn conjectural or ex- 
perimeytal philosophy, agd draws around him crowds of 
admiring auditars, thus obtaining a name apd a praise 
in society. No matter whether the invention js based 
upon the reason and the reality af things, ur is not so 
pased yet it is new, it is attractive; and even if it is 
trives to make out of ita good speculation. 
" This is one view in which philosophical speculations 
may be regarded ; but there is another position in which 
we are to view it. The main thing is not the motive 
which controls the specylatist : but we must look at the 
tendeney of the speculation itself, If it is harmless in 
jts operation upon community, it may be regarded with 
a tolerant qnd charitable eye : but if a new philosepbi- 
¢al notion tends to uproot the foundations of established 
truth, and to unhinge and weaken the grasp of the mind 
upon the sanctions of morality and religion, its dissem- 
ination should be regarded with jealousy and with a 
frown of disapprobation. 
There are some new fangled speculations now floate | 


ing in the public mind, and spreadingin many sections 
of our country, and regarded with too little jealousy by 
the ministers and guardians of public virtue and religion, 
which require some animadversivn and examination.— 
The particular notion to which I allude is that which is 
inculeated by some of the advocates of, and proficients, 
in the science of geology, It is pertinaciously main- 
tained by the geological doctrinarians that the scripture 
history of the creation ef the universe sixty centuries 
ago (according to the sacred canon,) cannot be true if 
taken literally ; because it conflicts with certain rules 
which they have Jaid down, as axioms or principles in 
the constitution of nature, by which the universe must 
have been formed originally, and must be governed now. 
They reason from layers of works, making them the 
postulates from whence they draw inference respecting 
that obstruse and hidden mystery, the origin of material 
nature. Now I douot wish to argue the case with those 
who would virtually falsify the sacred record, any further 
than by just stating the two principal grounds, upon which 
they attemptto exculpate themselves from the charge of 
inconsistency, and of rejecting the Mosaic record. 

1. They say that, by giving the language of the sacred 
writer a metaphorical and hyperbolical interpretation, we 
establish the consistency of the record with the science of 
geology—and consequently we demonstrate its TRUTH. 

2. Phey affirm that the Bible is not in any manner 
intended as a text book of natural science; aud hence 
that the narative of the creation may be taken asa pure 
and absolute hyperbole, consequently that the story or 


‘evidence involved in the record, is intrinsically raLsE.— 
| And will not any man of reflection, of reason, say that 
this last postulation is contra dicens to the former ? 


In this position (or rather in this predicament) stands 
the science of geology now: and if any man can, nego- 
tiate a treaty of amity aud friendship, of true and uu- 
feigned affection, between these two postulata, he can 
recoucile aud make one the two affections of love and 
hatred. ~ Vinpex. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

We have looked at the unhappy disseutions that have 
agitated this great body of Christians for the last few 
years with deep interest. Congregationalists feel inter- 
ested, because there our fiiends aud kindred dwell, aud sa- 
ving atrifling difference in the form of church government, 
we feel that we are one in Christ Jesus. It is known to 
the world, with shame be it spoken, that a few ultra 
spirits in the Presbyterian church have been trying to 
break off the Christian fellowship that has long existed 
between them aud us. And not coutent with this, they 
have assailed by slander and abuse a large proportion of 
the greatest and the best men that adorn thé Christian 
name in their own household of faith. Instead of sub- 
mitting, as Christians ought, to the powers that be, these 
men have become bold and open nullifiers of the most 
solemn and wise decisions of the highest Ecclesiastical 
Council that can probably be found in the world. They 
are bow pursuing a new scheme by circulating in an 
ex parte manner, an instrument called “The Act and 
Testimony ;” determined, like political demagogues, 10 
carry-their points even if it rends the church and de- 
troys themselves aud their opponents. 

We have made these remarks for the purpose of intro- 
ducing ta aur readers, (and we have a good many in the 
Presbyterian church) ove of the most judicious appeals to 
Christians that we have seen on the subject. “Iteautions,” 
says the editor of the Cincinnati Journal, “ in the matter 
of signing the Act and T¢stimon;;, commend themselves to 
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every honest man; and leave no room to doubt, that he 
is a slanderer of his brethren, who affixes his name to 
tat paper, upon the mere assurance of another person 
that its statements are true. This strange document 
does not stop with the detail of errors that are said to be 
prevalent in the church, but charges the late general as- 
sembly, and, by implication, the two preceding ascem- 
blies, with nothing less than ecclesiastical perjury. Wi: 
auy man who expects to give an account at the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, for the deeds done in the body, put 
his name to that paper, unless he has personal know!- 
edge, that its affirmations are true? Dare any Christian 
act thus ?” 
THE DUTY OF PRESBYTERIANS. 

Wuart Is MY DUTY IN REFERENCE TO THE CONTRO- 
VERSY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AND THE ISSUE 
70 WHICH SOME SEEM DESIROUS TO PUSH IT ? 

To each consciencious and faithful minister in her 
communion, this has become one of the most difficult 
and trying questions on which he is called tv thiuk ani 
to decide. He sees those whoin he has been long ac- 
customed to revere, ou whose judgineut aud counsel he 
has felt it to be prudent and eveu safe to rely, dividing 
off jyto parties, aud with a zeal becoming the cause 
of righteousness, and a full conviction of the traths of 
the side espoused, opposing and denouncing each viner. 

He sees also some who are his equals as to years, 
and some who are his jauiors, engaged in the coutro- 
versy, some on the one side and some on the other.— 
Wiaile the controversy was kept in uarrow limits, aud 
confined comparatively as to its influence, to the vicini- 
ty of those immediately eagaged init, there seemed no 
call for leaving the great business of preaching the gos- 

vel, to mingle ia its debates,or to share in its operations. | 
hen the question at the head of this article sluimbered, | 
or, at least, awakened no feelings of unusual anxiety ; | 
because of a cherished hope, that such eveats wou!d | 
svon occur, @s would restore confidence and peace 
throushout the whole body. That hope has not 
beea realized. For some reason to us inscrutable, yet 
doybtless wise and good, by the providence of God, the | 
eontroyersy has been prolonged, and now bears such a} 
relation to the whole church, that every minister is call- | 
ed upon to act more or less conspicuously in one way | 
or another in relation to it. . No longer can the faithful | 
and devoted minister —_ the appropriate duties, of 
his calling in his parish undisturbed. Not himself only | 
but his session, and even the private members of his | 
church are called upon to come out and take sides in the | 
cootroversy. Whatever may be his desires for the peace | 
pf his parish, the suppression of the spirit of jealousy | 
and of strife, and the cultivation of the feelings of fra-| 
ternal regard among Christians, he finds himself greatly | 
hindered, and in many instances altogether prevented | 
from accomplishing his end; because of the measures | 
which some of his brethren and fathers have adopted | 
aud thought proper to pursue. 

The * Act and Testimony’ of a few of the ministers 
and elders of the church issued in June last, proclaim- 
ing the unsouudness in doctrine and practice, of a large 
portion both of the clerical and lay members of our com- 
munion, and calling ov every one who loves the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the constitution of our chureh, to come 
out to unite with them ia effecting a division of the 
church, or an excommunication of a part of its members | 
meets him perhaps in almost every part of his parish. In| 
these circumstances, when pressed to give an expression 
of opinion concerning it, and to fall upon the one side or 
the other, What is my duty? becomes a question of 
most painful interest. If any light can be thrown upon 
this question, a grateful service will doubtless be mts my 








ed to the vast majority of the members of our church. 


Hoping that some Gamaliel may be induced to take it 
up, and exhibit a full view of duty,the following thoughts 
upon it are respectfully submitted. 

Ist. It is obvious that no opinion should be expressed, 
nor either side taken, previous to a full and impartial 
investigation of the whole matter, according to one’s 
best ability, and by the aid of the best means which are 
at hand, or can be obtained. Ina matter so solemn 
and involving such responsibilities, no houest and con- 
scientious man can be satisfied with vague hearsay ev- 
idence of his brother's criminality ; much less make it 
an occasion of hostility, either secret or open. How- 
ever the ungodly may feel, and whatever they may do, 


}to compass some objects of earthly ambition, neither 


they nor their actious are the standard by which the 
Christian is to be regulated. He knows and feels that 
character or reputation is dear; and that the great law 
to all disciples of Christ, ** Whatsoever ye would that 
vthers should de to you do ye even so to them,’ forbids 
him to take up an * evil report’ against another, or to 
unite in its propagation, autil its trath is demoustrated 
aud the cause of virtue or righteousness demands it. 
llow then cau any ove in the present state of things, 
putiorth a single act, or give utterance ta a single ex- 
pression, whose tendeucy is to encourage the division of 
our church, on the grounds alleged in the * Act and 
‘Testimony ;’ viz. that same in our communion hold, and 
preach aud publish Arminian and Pelagian heresies } 
‘That any can do it, and maintain a conscieuce * void of 
offence,’ it is diflicult to conceive. 

That any minister in our counection embraces or 
teaches these errurs, is very doubtful. We know of 
none who dues. Itis noterious that Messrs. Barus aud 
Dutlicld have been charged with entertaining aud teach- 
ing heret'cal ductrines, and tried by the juadicatories to 
which they were properly amenable ; and it is equally 
notorious, that the judicatories trying them, (or their 
buoks, whichis the same thing.) lacked not the orthy- 
doxy, nur the competeucy, nor the spirit to condemn 
them, bad they been guilty; yet they were fully aud 
houvrably aquitted. Being honest christians, and good 
presbyterians who haxe promised subjection to their 
brethren in the Lord, none may consider these brethren 
as heretical. Who then are the heretics? ‘This ques- 
tion has often been asked, but none have presumed 
to answer it, Were any unsound in the faith, or im- 
moral in practice, it ig reasonable to suppose that they 
could be specified and convicted before their respective 
presbyteries or synods. But when in the spirit of kind- 
ness names have been called for, and prosecutions 
against the unsound urged, none consent to give the 
one, or to perform the other. 

It is said that delicacy prevents the giving up of 
names and appearing as accusers. It is indeed a deli- 
cate matter, to accuse a brother and subject him te a 
trial by the presbytery or synod; but that surely is a 
strange delicacy, which shrinks from the arrest and tri- 
al of one brother and yet feels not, nor shrinks, but is 
forward to accuse, arrest, and seek the deposition of 
hundreds. ‘The delicacy of the enterprize, seems not 
the true reason, why none enter upon it. Doubtless if 
there were heretics among us. they would be specified 
and convicted; but as none have been, notwithstand- 
ing the frequent call made for it, it is deemed fair to 
conclude, that there are none, in our communion who 
deserve that name. Now, could we speak to every 
brother in the ministry, we would respectfully, yet sol- 
emnly ask him, how, under these circumstances, and 
in view of your ordination vows, and of the injune- 
tions of Christ, in the eigheenth of Matthew, can you 
take one step, _ or private, whose tending is to 
divide the church or to encourage those to go forward 
who have entered upon that unhappy work? Ou a 
mere alegation of heresy, will you act? Will you acy 
then without evidence? Can you consent to step aside 
from self-respect, and act because you are importuned 
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by some person, whom you do not Jike to offend by a, 
Suppose | 
the tables were turned and yourself were the object al 


refusal, or whose favor you desire to retain ? 


such pursuit. From such want of principle; such dis- 
regard of justice, on the part of your opposers, would 
you not feel most sensibly ? 
your own mind, and maintain firmness. Demaud the 
name of the heretic, the ezidence of his guilt, and 
his legal condemuation by the appropriate wibu- | 
nal, before you take one step, towards propaga: | 
ting the report of the corruption of the church, or what 
would tend to the prejudice of a singie brother. 

2d. It is as obviously * inexpedicul’ to encourage a 
division of the church, under the present circumstances, 
as itis ‘uulawful.’ Of the wauy and weighty couside- 
rations that go to coullrm the correctuess of this state- 
meut, a fewemay be named. It is well known that the 
eburch ud® holds in her possession various kinds ot 
property, to no incousiderable amount in value, aud that 
this property is now devoted iv the promotivn of the | 
interest of the entire church, tis also knowu that to 
the prosperity, aud usefuloess of the church, this prop- 
erty is alinost indispensable. It has been accumulated | 
by great labor, and much self-sacrificing on the part ot 
many individuals. lu case of a violeut disruption of | 
the body, there must be ultimately from the ove party | 





or the other, an excision of the rights and privileges now | 
enjoyed iu this property. Of the probable state of | 
things while arriving at that result, aud of its unhappy | 
character, we say nothing. We look at the result mere- 
Jy, aud ask who in the calin of reflection, cau deen it) 
expedient to encourage the carrying forward of such | 
jneasures, as may eveutuate ia shutting out himself, or | 
others from the beuefitof this property! _ It is alledged 
that there can be vo danger on this poin', to the party 
calling for divisiun; that the property will of necessity 
fall to them? ‘This assertion may answer an election- 
fering purpose with soine, but the intelligent will be 
slow to receive it; and doubtless should a division oc- 
cur, time and facts would correct so erroneous an im- 
pepesion. [tis further a leged that they who are calling 
for a division, are the personsewiho have contributed 
gn st to the accumulation of the funds; aud that they 
are doing uo more than to put forth a resonable effort, 
fo preyeut the perversion of the funds which they con- 
tributed, from the ends to which they were originally 
designed?) A knowledge of the sixty-four oviginal 
signers of the Act and ‘ie timony, would correct the 
impression which such an assertion is adapted tv pro- 
duce. ‘Itis known by some and ousht to be kuown 
by all under these circumstances, that sume of thein 
were tl.e opposers of the Princeton Seminary for twen- 
ty years; others gave nothing to its establishment; and 
the whole combined have neither given, nor collee’ed 
the one-hundredth part of what some individuals have 
done, who are in the ranks of these who depreeate a 
division.” From these facts it seems highly ‘ inexpedi- 
ent’ so far as the funds are concerned, to do any thing 
that would tend to adivision. But leaving the conside- 
ration of the fuuds, we ask what would be the state of 
things produced in the various congregations within our | 
bounds, by pushing the controversy to a division? In 
all probability, many of them would be divided, and it 
is not uureasonable to suppose that some which are now 
able to sustain the gospel, and coutribute annually some- 
thing to the geueral cause of benevolence would be so 
affected by their division, that neither party could sustain 
it, much less add any to the stock of public charities. Ma- 
ny congregations therefore that are now happy, useful, 
and flourishing, must be well nighdestroyed. And from 
many of the feebler, in which by the united operations 
of all, the gospel is sustained the whole or part of the 
time, with very encouraging prospects, the means of 
grace must be withdrawn, and they abandoned to de- 
struction. Can any contemplate the scene of desola- 





Be then fully convinced in | 


[Noy 


tion, and realize the fact that it will inevitably follow 
upon the violent separation of the church into parties, 
aud yet feel that itis exdedient to try to bring it to 
pass? 

But among the evi's of division that will not be ac- 
counted small, nor be felt to be so, which will exclude 
those brethren from each other’s pulpits and from anin- 
terchange of labor, who have long walked together in 
harmony and love, and been co-workers in the vine- 
yard of their conmon Lord and Master, although they 
may have differed in their views upon seme minor 
mailers. Some of the dearest ties of earthly aud chris- 
tian fiiendship will be severed by it, aud doubtless the 
cause of religion iu general will be greatly impeded, in 
its progress through the world. If a secession or divis- 
ion occurs, ou the ground of heresy, whether it exist or 
vot, iv either party, there must be maintained, by each 
in reference to the other, the principle of non-iatercourse. 
But again. Could greater unity in views, feelings, and 
practice, be attained by it, the idea of division would as- 


jsume a diferent aspect; but this cannot be hoped for. 


No party embracing fifty persons can be induced to as- 
svciate, who would more probably nearly harmonize in 
all theological and ecclesiastical subjects, than do the 
two thousand ministers in our communion at this day. 
‘That there is more unity iu the party calling for division, 


}or excoumunication, than in the other portion of the 


members of the church, is uot true. As evidence of 
this, the fact that the preseut coutcoversy originated, not 


| from theological differences between brethren, but fram 
| differences about ecclesiastical matters, may be alleged, 


and also that it faithfully maintains the character andl 
ground of its commeacement.  Ultra-Calvinists and 
Hopkinsians, without regard to theological croeds, stoo:l 
side by side aud were united in commeucing and carry- 
ing forward the controversy. And what seems worthy 
of observation, is, that some who a little time since were 
looked on with jealousy and deemed the grand heresi- 
archs of our continent and even of the nmeteeuth cen- 
tury, were received without the least change of theo- 
logical sentiment, and hailed as brethren beloved, aut 
placed high tw the councils of the party that contemplate 
the sundering of our Zion. As further evideuce of the 


| position, this other fact may be alleged, viz: That some 


who have subscribed the * Act and Testimony,’ do most 
cordially take brethren by the hand, whom some of 
the high chureh party have in various ways attempted 
to stigmatize as hereties, or * vew-lights.’ They invite 
them to their pulpiis. They imerchange with them in 
ministerial duties. [n times of revival they do not hesi- 
tate to call upon sinners to submit to God immediately, 
by repeutance, and faith, and holy obedience ; to use the 
anxious seat, as it is technically called in promiscuous 
religious assemblies ; and also to employ other means, 
that are stigmatized with the naine of ‘ new measures.” 
To hope therefore for greater unity in faith or in practice 
by any divisision that can be effected by the measures 
now employed, and on the principles vow actod upon, is 
wholly vain. It seems therefore * inexpedient’ to seek 
a division. But whether deep feelings of sorrow will 
not soon fall to the lot of either party, in case of a vio- 
lent separation, deserves at least a passing thought by 
every minister in our connection. This was the case 
with the parties, almost immediately, after the division 
of the synod, the highest judicatory of the presbyterian 
church in America, about a century since. ‘The grounds 
on which the division then took place were substantial- 
ly the same as those of the present controversy.—* Old 
Side’ and ‘New Side’ * Old Measures’and ‘ New Meas- 
ures,” were terms as familiar then as they are now, 
and they vere then used for the same purposes. 
Although in a paroxysm of passion, and with feeling 
wrought up to that piteh, that perhaps indnced each par- 
ty to believe themselves to be doing ‘ God service,’ and 
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that therefore they should never repent of their acts, 
they had searcely separated, before they were, at least 
the most judicious of them, heartily sick of what they 
had done, and began to meditate plans aad terms of 
reconciliation. A review of the events that oceurred in 
the days of the Tenauts, Blairs, and ‘Thompsons, espe- 
cially the difficulties that were incideutal upou the prea- 
ching and labors of the Rev. Mr. Whitlield, that emi- 
peut servaut of God, aud the manner in which they 
were finally disposed of, would furuish many Woportan 
sugyestions (ur the cousideratiou of those who desire 
the unity, the peace, and the prosperity of our Zion, 


aud also of those who desire its disturbed aud divided | 


state. 

One thought more. 
the eXpedicucy ot deing any thing to eucoucage a di- 
vision, the extent to which the feelings of disirvust and 
jealousy, and the spirit of strife and heresy, pervade the 
charch, ought if possible to be distinetly seca. ‘These 
things are affirmed to be general, and that very great 
numbers sympathize in the views aud feelings of tie lea- 
ders of the party, which calls for excision. Now it is 
true, that vigorous elloris have beea wade to reuder the 
feelings of distrust, and jealousy, general, aud tw render 
the belief that beresy exists iu the church to an ala: im- 
jng exteat. universal. Lt is true also, that by receit et- 
forts, oceasion has been furuished for the discoutented 
to show themselves, aud to hinder the quict and devoied 
in the performance of thew appropriate duties in the 
ministry. But this does by nv means prove that the 
church, as such, is in that convulsed aud deplorable 
state, in which it is allirmed to be by the alarmists. 
Touching this matter there are facts winch should be al- 
lowed to speuk. Lt is now several years since the leaveu 
of this party spirit began to work. During this period, 
measures have beeu unceasiugly employed io strengthen 
the party. aud to draw oul iuto public view, every mau, 
who could be induced to favor it; yet at this date, 
scarcely ove huadred ministers, out of one huadred aud 
eighteen presbyterics, according to the official reports of 
the party, exn be found who can consent to joiw in the 
proscription of their brethen. It is also a fact that oi 
the number thus reported, all have not adopted the * Act 
aud ‘Testimony,’ as originally published. Ju many ca- 
ses ithas been subscribed with many abatements and 
reservations, and doubtless in some instances, signatures 
have been obtained to it, by the force of circumstances 
wholly disconnected with the merits of the case. While 
therefore by the efforts of a few, the peace of our Zion 
is disturbed, and while in some places ministers and 
congregations may be wrought up to high excitement 
in regard to it, the great body of church members and 
ministers have not engaged much in the controversy, 
nor imbibed much of its spirit, and what is truly matter 
for thankfulness to God, they doubtless will not. 

In view of the considerations now named, the ques- 
tion of expediency relative to encouragement to those 
aiming at the division of the church may be easily set- 
tled. The conscientious self-sacrificing disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, will feel their force and allow them their 
due influence. He will feel that expediency utterly for- 
bids the encouragement of division. The preceeding 
facts and observations clearly show, that at the present 
time, and under existing circumstances, it is neither law- 
ful nor expedient, to join a confederacy to the destrue- 
tion of the church—thongh, such confederacy should 
claim for its sole object the work of reformation. 

Our other thoughts upon the questions under con- 
siderations shall be stated briefly. We would say in 
the 

Ist place, Let every minister carefully examine the 
system of doctrines, he embraces, and the manner of 
his preaching. Let him subject the former, to a rigid 
comparison with the standards of our chureh; and 
avoid in the latter, all phrases, modes of expression, 


In deciding upon the question of 


and illustration, known or supposed to be offensive.— 
| Let him do this as a peace-oileriug to the brethren, who 
}complain of offences. ‘The doing of these things, the 
law of charity recorded in the xiv chapter of Roimaus, 
aud also in the viii chap. of 1 Corinthians, most clearly 
requires. It would be marvellous indeed, if in a church 
| like ours, spread over so large a tersitory, and embrac- 
ing a pepuiation, gleaned iro all quarters of the glove, 
sume modes of expression in seme sections, shuuld not 
jublain, baving somewhat of an exceptionable impori. 

| 2. bet CVery minister accrecit all his brethren as 
sound in the faith, aud cherish towards them, the feel- 
re ol respect and fraternal regard, ull legally cou- 
| demued by the preper tribuuats, aud shown lv be uu- 
worthy vt such coundence. ‘Lo do this, is to do uo 
jumore than what every wau desives should be doue to 
| Abteaase li, and itis but we render a couplian With the 
| Saviour’s iujunction recorded in Matthew Wi. 
oibhig Can Ve more citicl; uothing more unjust, tuil- 
| Langs tend more rapilly aud effectually, to the destructiog 


l2.— 


vi that coulideuce, which is requsite im order to the ex- 
islence Of suciely, than to presume upon the corrup- 
lion or crimmuaiity, of any individual, and to coudeuu 
nim unleard. 

3. Let every minister aceo.d to his brethren the same 
right which he clanns buasell, to expound the Coutes- 
sion of baith, tie catechisims, the principles of govery, 
moult, aud discipline, or We directory for worship. Woe 
ave but ove tormula for ordination, and noting in our 
whole system, which recuguises or acknowledges diller- 
ent grades, or ranks iu Ue miuistry. Parity ol uptils- 
ters, is oue of the distlugutshing features of our system, 
Keclesiastically then your bruiber is yourequal. Lis 
vow before God is the same as yours. You have uo 
mere right to force your construction of language upon 
him, than he has tw force his coustruction upou you. 
Avoid the odious spirtt of Diotveplics. Be couteut tu 
}3raut ty others the eyoyment of privileges which you 
deimand for yourself. Should his be dune, in all proba, 
vility, the common acceptation of terms in theeivgical 
and ecclesiastical matters would be received by all. 

4. Let every miuister avoid introducing the existing 
controversy into the pulpit. As this controversy has no 
tendency to convert sinners to God, so it has no fitness 
to edify the saints. If it must be carried on, let the 
journals, aud periodicals, take the work to themselves. 
The pulpit is ordained for a higher and holier purpose 
than to furnisha place, or an vccasion, fur publisning 
the imperfections, the hatred, and quarrels of brethren. 
In every instance in which it is degraded to the low bu- 
siness of publishing scandal, or party contention, the 
minister will find a barrier erected, in the way of his 
usefullness and success in his appropriate calling. ‘The 
world know enough of religion to know that it does not 
encourage coutention,—nor any efforts at widening the 
breach which may unhappily be made by any means 
between the brethren. And the man who will turn 
aside from his duty to preach the Gospel, for the pur- 
pose of narrating to a promiscuous audience, the feuds 
in the church, will iu vain strive to maintain the confi- 
dence, of at least that part of his audience, which he 
should endeavor especially to win and to benefit. Asa 
general truth,it may be said to be injurious not merely to 
the personal reputation.and usefulness of ministers,but to 
the cause of religion at large, to introduce controversies 
into the pulpit. 

5. Let every minister discountenance all! Presbyterial 
or Synodical meetings for the purpose of legislating, or 
taking order, upon the controversy. 

If one branch of the church proceed to legislate a- 
gainst another on any subject, and especially after the 
highest judicatory has taken up the case, and formally 
and solemnly decided upon it, the bond of union must 
be soon weakened, if not destroyed. The only effectu- 
al way to get ridof the evils of the pretent contention, 
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is ty live them down, to pray more, to labor more, to 
be more holy, aud to legislate less. ‘Then, by the bles- 
sing of Gud—the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit on our 
cougrega:ions, and a general and a powerful revival of 
religion throughout our land, we may hope to see our 
beloved Zion free from iudividual annimosities, and 
the commotions of open, or internal strife. 

6. Let all ministers now on the field of labor, ear- 
nestly, yet in the spirit of kinduess, dissuade those of 
their brethren with whom they cujoy the opportunity 
of intercourse, and who are withdrawn from the appro- 
priate duties of the miuistry, from interfering iu the 
government of the churches. We do not say, lei the 
pastors and those stationed as regular ministers to the} 
churches, unite to secure the excisivu of those engaged 
as teachers of common schools, aud acade:mies,—or as 
professors in Colleges, aud Seminaries, from the right 
now granted them by the Constitution to sit, deliverate 
and vote, in our church courts, but we say unite to dis- 
suade them from exercising that right. 

It is manifestly absurd for those who are withdrawn 
from the churches, aud whose peculiar vocations direct 
their minds away from the coutemplation of their aeta- 
al state, and cousequett necessities, tv come into their 
deliberative, or judicial assemblies, and exercise the 
samme powers as the pastors and elders. None, but the 
pastor and those coustantly ou the ground with the peo- 

le, and engaged in the affairs of the churches, can 

vow what is most needful fur their peace, purity and 
prosperity. If any thing is ueedful to suow the propri- 
ety of this measure, it may be found in the fact that no 
small partof the troubles now realized, owe tneir ori- 
gin, and coutinuance to men withdrawn from pastoral 
labors, and almost, if not wholly frow the duties of the 
mninisiry ; and engaged in other pursuits. ‘There are 
other considerations that might be noticed, but we pre- 
sume this is sufficient. Aa! now brethren, upon the 
daty of ministers in the present state of our chureh, we 
have submitted our thoughts ina plain, and candid 
manner. We love the constituiiou, aud order of our 
church, and desire to see them maintained in purity, 
therefore have we spoken. 

We assume no authority, nor the attitude, nor the 
spirit of dictation. We speak as brethren and fellow- 
laborers in the vineyard of our common Lord—aud in 
the language of an inspired Apostic, say ‘Let as fol- 
low after the things which mike for peace, and things 
wherewith oue may edify another.’ 

By order of the Evangelical Association of ministers 
(of the Newark Presbytery.) resident in Sussex Co. 
EDWARD ALLEN, Prest, 
Kk. R. FAIRCHILD, See. 


For. the Religious Lutelligencer. 
Pau.averesia Ocr. 17, 1834, 

Mr. Whiting. 

Dear Sir,—Last evening it was my privilege to at- 
tend the third Quarterly meeting of a Missionary Society 
attached to the Sabbath school of the Sth Presbyterian 
ehurch in this city. The society is composed of teach- 
ers and scholars, about one hundred and thirty in num- 
ber, and has been iv operation 8 mouths. The spirit of 





benevolence which influences this society can best be 
known when I state that their last quarterly collection a- 
mounted to one hundred dollars—and this contributed by 
teachers and scholars, many of whom practice self-deni- 
al unknown to many christians of our day. This fact is 
highly interesting, as it shows how much may be done 
for missious, through the influence of Sabbath Schools. 
But when [ tell you that the example ofa Sabbath 
Sehool in New Haven is the cause of this little sun in 





the firmament of the church, you will read this letter 


with more interest. A few months since, the superin- 
tendent of this school on a visit to New Haven, atteud- 
ed the Sabbath School of the North church, aud there 
learned that the children of that school supported a 
missionary society, by contributing money, which they 
would otherwise have spent for useless and unnecessary 
articles. He was highly pleased with such a plan, and 
ou returning to his school, determined to form a similar 
society, which he has done, and he blesses God that he 
ever visited the schuvols in New Haven. What will the 
ebildren of the schools in New Haven say to this? wil 
they not thiuk themselves highly privileged, as having 
suggested to a distant school the plan of aiding the cause 
of missions by self denial? and ought they not w in- 
crease in benevolence aud love, and pray that their hearts 
may be warmed by the beams of Jesns’s love. 

With this example before us, 1 wish to urge upon 
Sabbath School teachers the importance of inculeating 
a missionary spirit, in their classes. [ know many have 
objected to the plan of missionary societies in connection 
with Sabbath Schools because they were impracticable 
and the fact oftheir failure would impede the cause of mis- 
sious. Such an objection is of no avail when facts such as 
here pressented are before us. Itis evident that God has 
some part fur children to act in bringing about the Mil- 


lenium. 
The child who saves his few pence for the treasury 


of the Lord, by practising self denial, will feel an inter- 
est in the appropriation of his little sum, as great in pro- 
portion tou his means, as the christian merchant who 
pours his thousands into the treasury. This love for 
benevolent action, resulting from participation in its ad- 
vancement, is the maiv spring of all our benevolent in- 
stitutions. ‘The teacher owes it to his pupil, to teach 
him the principles of love to mau; he is under obliga- 
tion to him, in consideration ef the station, this child is 
to oceupy in the chur hin years to come. ‘Those who 
now lisp the language of truth from the Bible, are soou 
to thuuder forth the blessings of a Saviour’s death ta 
nations in heathen lands. How important then, that 
their minds shoud be moukled into the image of Christ, 
while they are flexible and yielding ;' not left to contract 
and wither by cold neglect; until years have decayed 
the principle of benevolyuce within. 

Teachers of Sabbath schools! the church ealls upon 
you to act on this subject—the souls of dying fellow men 
speaking in view of au eternity of misery call upon you 
to educate those under your charge in the spirit of your 
master. Yourduty is before you, aud with hearts alive 
to the importance of the souls of the heathen, go inta 
your closet, aud call upon God to witness your deter- 
mination to teach those. who are soon to teaeh others, 
that the soul of one heathen child is of more value thau 
the treasures of a thousand worlds. 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 

Mr. Whiting, —We read in Genesis 17. 12, 13, that 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, had servants bora 
in his house, and bought with money from strangers. It 
seems that this eminently good man possessed slaves, 
purchased with movey. How are we to account for 
the fact that this practice is no where ment oned in the 
Scriptures, with disapprobation? I am no friend to 
slavery, but I wish for information, or rather for an ex- 
planation. J. B. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC, 
IN BEHALF OF THE 
Tusotoaica Ixstrrure or Connecticut. 
(Continued from page 344.) 

lu view of these statements, the question naturally 
arises, Ou what is this Professorship founded, aud for 
what cause are the Corporation required to dismiss 
the Professor from office? ‘Uhe founders, so far as 
appears from their statutes, require an unquatllified 
assent to the Confession of Faith contained in the 
Platform, and make it the duty of the Corporation to 
dismiss the Professor from office, if he holds or teaches 
doctrines contrary to those contained in the Coufession. 
Yet it is admitted, that the present Professor, dees hold 
and teach doctrines contrary to those above referred to. 
But it is contended, that he is not liable, on this account, 
to impeachment, because he had “certain knowledge, 
from personal intercourst with the founders,’ that it 
is their will that he shoula hold and teach doctrines 
contrary to the Confession to whica they have requir- 
ed him to “declare his free assent,’’ in the most un- 
qualified terms. What, then, is the creed by which 
this Professor is bound? In case of impeachment, 
by what standard is he tobe tried? By the creed 
which the present Professor submitted to the Corpo- 
ration? But this is not mentioned by the founders 
aud if it had been, in what sense is it to be taken? 
in the literal aud unqualified sense, or only “for sub 
stance of doctrine 2” Isthe Saybrook Platform, “for 
substance of doctrine,” to be considered as the stand- 
ard?” Neither is this mentioned by the founders. And 
if we may suppuse it to have been so understood, how 
is it to be ascertained what is implied in a subscription 
toa creed “for substance of doctrine?" How much 
may be rejected, and still the substance be retained ! 
Who shall! draw the line, and where shall the line be 
drawn? Here, as it appears to us, is room for endless 
debate; and if the principles laid down by the Pro- 
fessors, be admitted, we see not how a charge of het- 
trodoxy could ever be sustained against any person 
filling the chair of this Professorship. Nor do we 
see, on tlese principles, that the requisitions of the 
founders, afford any security against the introduction 
of dangerous and even fatal error. 

The foregoing considerations would have great 
weight in our minds, if we were perfectly satisfied with 
the doctrines at pregent taught in the New Haven 
schvol; but, 

3. ‘The theological views maintained by the Profes- 
sors, have giveu great aud exteusive dissatisfaction. 
This dissatisfaction has not been produced by vague 
rumors as to what the Professors are supposed to be- 
lieve and teach, but by a perusal of their own publish- 
ed statemeuts,—statements which seem to us to be ut- 
terly inconsistent with the creeds to which they still 
acknowledge their assent; and which make it evident to 
our minds, that while they adopt the language of these 
creeds, they must affix to that language a meaning al- 
together different from that in which n has been com- 
monly received. It is well known, that different in- 
dividuals may attach a very different meaning to the 
same forms of expression. The proposition that Jesus 
is the Christ, is assented to, by both the Calvuist and 
the Soecinian ; but how widely different is the construc- 
tion which they put upon this language, and how utter- 
ly at variance are their views of the character of the 
Saviour! An expressed assent to the same general 
pepeditem, by different individuals, is no evidence of 

armony of views, when their own explanations of these 
Propositions, are irreconcilibly at variance. Now it 
does appear to us, that in the explanations which the 
Professors have given of some of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel, they have adopted principles which 
load by legitimate consequence, to the utter subversion 


of those doctrines. ‘This, we think, has been conclu- 
sively shown, in publications which have appeared 
within the last five or six years. ‘To those who have 


‘carefully perused these publications, it cannot be ne- 


cesary, that we should add any thing in proof of the 
above pusition. Lor the benefit of others, it may be 
necess.ry, to advert briefly tw afew examples. 

In the jorst place, ‘The Professors have advanced posi- 
tions, which seem to us to subvert the doctirine of the 
divine decrees. ‘They maintain that * God prefers, all 
things considered, holiness to siv, in all instances in 
which the latter takes place ;” and that sin is suffered 
to exsist, because Gud could not entirely prevent its ex- 
isteuce ina moral system. ‘They insist that it is utterly 
inconsistent with the gooduess of God to suppose, that 
* he preferred, decreed, and made a universe, compris- 
ing siv and its everlasting miseries,” when he * could, if 
he would, have made a universe of perfectly holy and 
happy beings. Were we to adopt these principles, we 
should feel ourselves compelled to renounce the doctrine 
of decrees, as itis taught in the Seripwures. Itis a mat- 
ter of faet, that God has * made a universe, comprising 
sin and its everlasting miseries ;” and the Scriptures as- 
sert, * As for God, his way is perfect. Who can stay 
hishaud? Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he 
in heaveu and in earth, iv the seas and in all deep pla- 
ces." How can this be true, if the present universe is 
not such, as God, ou the whole, prefers; and if he would 
have made a different universe, had it been in bis pow 
er! Who ever heard, that any being ever proposed, 
or chose, that a thing should exist, when he prefered, 
all things considered, that something else should exist in 
its stead ! How is it possible for Gud, to prefer, on any 
account, the existence of sin in any instance, if all things 
considered, that is, on all accounts, he prefers something 
else in its stead, in all instunces? Until this question 
can be satisfactorily answered, the views of the Profes- 
sors must be regarded as utterly irreconcilable with the 
Calvinistie creed. . 

Again: The principles adopted by the Professors, 
seem to us to subvert the doctrines of special grace, 
and of particular election. If it be true, that ** God, all 
things considered, prefers holiness to sin, in all instances 
in which the latter takes place,” then it mast be hie 
choice, all things considered, that all men should become 
holy and be saved ; and bis infinite benevelence wilb 
prompt bim to do all iu his power to bring alt men to re- 
pentance. What then becomes of the doctrines of spe- 
cial grace and particular election? Who maketh thee 
to differ? Not God, xirely ; for if he prefers, all things 
considered, holiuess to sin in every instance, he will do 
all in his power to prevent sin, and secure holiness in 
its stead, in every instance. To say that God chooses 
not to secure that which be, on the whole, prefers, and 
which he is able to secure, is a manifest contradiction. 

Agaiu: The Professors maintain, that “mankind 
come into the world with the same nature, iu kind, as 
that with which Adam was created ;” and that * the 
only reason that the posterity of Adam do not exhibit 
the same moral character which Adam exhibited, is not 
that they have a different nature, but that they are pla- 
ced in different circumstances.” These postions ap-~ 
pear to us, te be utterly ivcousistent with the Calvinis- 
tic views of the original character of maw, and of the 
consequences of the apostacy. Were we to adopt these 
principles, we could not believe that man was originally 
created holy, or that there is any real conueetion betweew 
the siv of Adam un.! that of his posterity ; nor could 
we believe that infants are, in any seuse, sinners, and 
need to be born again, or to be redeemed by the blood 
of Christ. If admitted to heaven, they must, according 
to these principles, for aught that we can see, be ac 
cepted on the ground of their own righteousness, and 
without regeneratiou, coutrary to the express declara- 





tions of Christ aud the apostle. John iii. 3; Rom. iii. 
20. 
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Again: The Professors maintain; that self-love or| 
the desire of happiness, is the grand priuciple by whieh’ 


all moral beings, whether siuful or holy, are actuated. 


a - : | 
They say, * OF all specific, voluntary action, thé hap-' 
piness of the agent, ia some form, is the ultimate end.” 


Were we to adopt this principle, we should feel our- 


selves compelled to give up the doctrines of disinterested | 
love, and to deny all radical déstinction between holi- 


ness and sin. According to this theory, the distinetiva 
of moral character which exists among men, does not 
trise from the fact that they have different ultimate 
ends, but from the fact that they employ different means 
to obtain the same ultimate end. The reason that ove 
is holy, aud another sinful is, the one seeks his own hap- 
piness, by choosing God as his portion, or chief good; 
the other seeks his oven happiness, by choosing the world 
as his portion, or chief good. Both have a supreme re- 
gard to their own happiness. Consequently, holiness 
aud sin are to be traced to the same priuelple of action. 
We cannot but say, what we honestly believe, that the 
religion which is in ac¢ordance with this theory, is a 
selfish, and, of course, a spurious religion. 

Again: ‘The Professors maintain, that antecedent to 
fegeneration, the selfish principle is suspended iu the 
siuner’s heart, and that, prompted by sell-love he uses 
the means of regeneration, with motives which are nei- 
ther sinful nor holy. 

This theory, seems to us to subvert the doctrine of 
regeneration by the special agency of the Holy Spirit; 
for it supposes every thing which renders that ageucy 
—, to be removed, antecedent to a change of 
heart. How can it be necessary, that God should inter- 
pose, by the Almighty energy of his Spirit, to effect the 
conversion of a sinner, after his selfishness is suspended 
and his opposition to the motives of the gospel had 
ceased ? 

This theory, also scems to us, to involve the doctrine 
of progressive regeneration,—a doctrine utterly at va- 
riance with the Calvinistic system. 

Again: The Professors have advanced principles 
which seem to us to subvert the doctrine of the Saint's 
Perseverance. ‘They say, “ Free, moral agents can do 
tvroug under all possible preventing influence. Using 
their powers as they may use them, they will sin ; and 
NO ONE CAN sHow that some such agents will not use 
their powers as they may use them. This possibility 
that free agents will sin, remains, (suppose what else 
you will,) so long as moral agency remains, aud how 
can itbe proved THAT A THING WILL NOT BE, WHEN 
FOR AUGHT THAT APPEARS, IT May BE? When in 
View of all the facts and evidence in the case, it remain 
drue that it may be WHAT EVIDENCE OR PROOF CAN 
EXIST THAT IT WILL NoT BE?” 

According to the principles here laid down, what evi- 
dence or proof can exist, that God will be able to pre- 
vent the total and final apostacy of every saint and an- 
gel?) Saints and augels are free, moral agents ; and, 
according to the principles here laid down, the possibil- 
ity that they wil! apostatize remains, (suppose what else 
you will) “and how can it be proved ruaT A THING 
WILL NOT BE, WHEN, FOR AUGHT THAT APPEARS IT MAY 
BE! When in view of all the facts and evidence in the 
case, it remains true that saints MAY APOSTATIZE, WHAT 
EVIDENCE OR PROOF CAN EXIST THAT THEY WILL NOT 
APOSTATIZE !”"* 





*'The publications in which the principles above referred to, 
and others equally objectionable, may be found, are a Concio 
ad Cleram, preached in the chapel of Yale College, Sept. 10, 
1323; Review of Dr. Spring on the Means of Regeneration, 
Chiist. Spect. for March, June, September, and December, 
1829; Review of Dr. Tyler’s Strictures, Christ. Speet. for 
March, 1830; Review of Dr. Wood’s Letters, Christ. Spect. 
for Sept. 1830; Letter to Dr. Hawes. Christ. Speet. for March, 
1832; Reply to Dr. Tylerin the Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vols. 
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We wish it to be distinctly understood,that we donot 
charge the Professors, with admitting the consequences 
which we have deduced from their principles ; but we 
cannot conceal our solemn conviction, that the prinei- 
ples which they have advanced, do necessarily lead to 
these consequences ; and that were we to adopt them, 
we should feel ourselves compelled to renounce the dis- 
tinguishing duetiines of the Calvinistie creed. Nor are 
we alone in this conviction. [: is a conviction, which 
exists extensively in the Christian community ; and in 
the minds of a large portion of the most distinguished 
divines in the county. We might add, also to some ex- 
teut iu Great Britain.* 

4. Another ground of dissatisfaction,is,the gieat impor- 
tance which the rrofessors have attached to their pecu- 
liar views, and the charges of dangerous error, which 
they have brought agaiust their brethren. They. have 
charged their brethren, (whose views have beeu shown 
to harmonize with those of the standard orthodox wri- 
ters of New Engiand,) with having advanced theories 
which lead to the most shocking and blasphemous er- 
rors—thevries, which ivvolve the positions, that * sin is 
a good thing” ; * good in itself"—* the only real good 
to mau”’—that “ when men sin, they do the very best 
thing they can do”—that “ God is the responsible au- 
thor of sin”—that ** the terms of salvation, and the ex- 
hibition of motives to comply with them, are a delusive 
inockery”—that * God is a criminal tempter,” that in 
“no respect is Satan more traly criminal as a tempter 
than God is’”—that * we ought to praise God for all the 
sin which we aud others have committed”—that “to sin 
and be damned to all eternity, is the result, and the sole 
result, in respect to the greater partof mankind, desigii: 
ed, preferred and purposed by their Maker’’—that * the 
worst kind of moral action is the best”—and that “‘man- 
kind are bound to believe that they shall please and 
glorify God more by sin than by obedience, and there- 
fore to act accordingly.” ‘They have also alleged that 
nothing but the inconsisteacy of their brethren,saves them 
from being “the very worst of heretics ;” and that their 
theories ** if carried out into their legitimate consequen- 
ces, lead to UNIVERSALISM, TO INFIDELITY, AND TO 
ATHEISM.” f 

We do not complain of the Prefessors, for bringing 
these charges, if they sincerely believe there is a founda- 
tion for them; but we do utterly protest against the as- 
sumption, that there is no important difference of opin- 
ion betweeu them and brethren against whom such 
charges are preferred. ; 

In view of the foregoing facts and considerations, we 
appeal to a candid public, whether there is, or is not, 
any ground for the dissatisfaction which exists in rela- 
tion to the New Haven school, and whether we are en- 
engaged in an enterprise for which no justifiable rea- 
sou can be assigued. 

While we have felt it our duty to speak thus plainly 
of the doctrines inculeated in the New Laven school, 
we wish it to be distinctly understood, that we entertaia 
none but the kindest feelings towards the Professors, 
and those who accord with them in their theological 





1333. ‘Of these publications, Dr. Taylor is either the avowed 
or reputed author. Review of Taylor and Harvey, Christ. 
Spect. for Jnne 1829, snpposed to be written principally by 
Prof. Goodrich; Review of Dr. Fiske on Predestination, Christ. 
Spect. for Dec. 1831; and a Treatise on the Divine Permis- 
sion of Sin, Christ. Spect. for Dec, 1832, from the pen of Prof 
Fitch. 

* See an article in the Eclectic Review, from the pen of Dr. 
John Pye Smith. 

t All these quotations, and much more of a similar charac- 
ter, willbe found in the Review of Dr. Vyler’s remarks in the 
Christian Spectator, for Sept. 1832, and in Dr. Taylor's com- 
wunications in the Spirit of the Pilgrims. It should be re 
membered, that none of these charges, vor any of the state- 
ments of the Professors, which have produced so much dissa- 





V. and VI.; Review of Dr. Tyler’s, Remarks Christ. Spect. 
for Sept. 1832; Letter to the Editor Christ. Spect. for Sept. 


tisfaction in the public mind, have ever yet been retracted. 
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views. We concede to them the tight to maintain and but its importance is beginuing now to be deeply and 
defend their own opinions ; and we ask them to allow us extensively felt. Facts have been disclosed, which £0 to 
the privilege, of maintaiuing, and inculeating what we be- | show, that the destruction of life and health in our liter- 
lieve to be the faith once delivered to the saiuts. ‘To say | ary aud theological Seminaries, occasioned by the neg- 
that the founders of this seminary, “had a right to form, | lect of systematic bodily exercise, is truly appalling. 
aad publicly to avow their own religious principle; to say, It appears from the testimony of a large number of 
that they had aright to consecrate a portion of their prop- the most respectable teachers in our own country, that 
erty, to the defence and diffusion of these principles, and |‘ of those who deserve the character of close students, 
to guard the sacred deposite agaiust perversion as they | full ove half, if not more, injure themselves by an inju- 
have done in their statutes, is only to claim in their behalf; dicious neglect of exercise ; and that of these, full one 
a participation in the privileges common to every Pro- | fourth, if uot a third, lay a {gundation for feebleness and 
testant, and to every citizen of a free country.” disease which go with them through life, and greatly di- 
We utterly disclaim every thing like hostility to Yale minish both their usefuluess and enjoymeut.” ‘This 
College. ‘That venerable Instiiution, is, and ever will evil surely calls for a remedy ; and we kuow of no rem- 
be, dear to our hearts ; and while we deeply lament the | edy which promises to be more successful than that pro- 
existence of evils which seeim to us to threaten its best | vided by manual labor institutions. Such is the iustitu- 
interests, we shall not cease to pray, that its usefulness lion under our care ; and if the plan shall sucteed accord- 
may he perpetuated, and greatly enhanced. ing to our wishes,it will possess the two-fold advantage of 
We disclaim all intention to render the seminary un- contributing to preserve the lives and health of the stu- 
der our care, a party institution. We have no peculiar | dents, and of enabling them at the same time, to de- 
views io inculcate, no party purposes to subserve. We | fray, im part, at least, the expenses of their education. 
mean not to assume a belligerent atticude, or to array Is not this part of the plan worthy of eucour, -ement 2 
ourselves against any other institution, While we | We would add in conclusion, that tho enterprize in 
maiutain what we believe to be the truth, our intention | which we are embarked was put undertaken without 
is, so far as in us lies, to live peaceably with all men. In much deliberation, and earnest prayer to Aliighty God. 
proof of our pacific intentions, we appeal to the testime- | The gonvention which met in East Windsor, Septem- 
ny of the very men, who have arraigned us before the | be: 10, 1833, which resolved on the establishment of 
public. ‘The Professors say, ‘* Had the articles of the | this Seminary, spent two days in prayerful consultation. 
New Seminary been framed expressly as articles of | It was a season of peculiar interest. Deeply impress- 
ace and concord, designed to exclude as unesseutial, | ed wah a sense of the responsibility under which the 
all the points w hich have been so long iu controversy, were actng, they looked to the great Head of the p Rees | 
they could hardly have taken a better form for the at- | for directiun: and unless they were greatly deceived, 
tainment of so desirable an end.” they enjoyed special tokens of his presence. Nothing, 
By this declaration, they * are forever precluded from | like part feelings, seemed to characterize their deliber- 
saying or insinuating,” that the New Seminary is in- lations. The great and all-absorbing inquiry, was, what 
tended to be a party institution. If they can ex-animo, | do the honor of God, and the interests of ‘his kingdem 
and without qualification, or reservation, subseribe these demand ? They were ananimous in their result. Ful- 
articles; and if they intend to teach nothiig incousis- ly satisfied that they had discovered the path of duty, 
tent with them, we sincerely rejoice iu the fact. But | they resolved to go forward in the strength of the Lord. 
that they can subscribe them consistently, in the sense | Hitherto he has seemed to smile on the enterprize, ev- 
in which we receive them, and in the sense in which |en beyond our most sanguine expectations. Friends 
the language has heretofore been generally understood, | have appeared both iu, and out of the State, who have 
we shall find it impossible to believe, till they have re- | aided us by liberal donations. A commodious building 
tracted some of their published statements, or explain- | has been erected, and is now prepared for the accom. 
ed them in a mauner more satisfactory, than they have | modation of students. An excellent farm has been pur- 
hitherto done. chased, and a workshop will soon be completed. A 
But while we frankly acknowledge, that the facts | respeciable library has beeu collected. Teachers have 
which we have stated, are among the reasons which |eer provided, who are on the ground, and ready 
led to the establishmeut of the Theological Institute ; | to enter upon their labors. A respectable number of 
we wish the public to understand, that there are other students have already expressed a desire to enjoy the 
cousiderations by which we are influenced in the prose- | beuvefits of the Institution. In view of these tokens of 
cution o! our enterprize. divine favor, we would desire to be humble, and un- 
The growing demand for ministers of the gospel, and leiguedly thankful. But our Seminary is still in its in- 
the rapid increase of theological students, occasioned by | fancy ; and a much greater amount of fuuds than has 
the efforts of education socicties, by frequeut revivals of | yet becu recived, will be needed to carry into full exe- 
religion, seem to us to call for an increased number of | cvtion, the plans which we contemplate. We cannot 
Theological institutions. doubt, however, that He to whom the silver and the 
We believe also, that there is a liability in such in- | gold belong, aad who has the hearts of all men in his 
stitutions to become corrupt in doctrine, their vumber | hands, will raise up patrons and benefactors. To him 
ought to be so increased, that they shall operate as a | we still commit our cause, sensible that except the Lord 
check upon each other, and that no one shall become | build the house, they labor in vain that build it ; feeling 
overgrown. If there were but one such seminary in assured, also, that if He shall smile upon our enterprize 
New England, and if, with its large endowments,gand | it cannot be overthrown ; and being willing, if our hearts 
extended patronage, it should become the seat of here- | deceive us not, that if itdoes not meet with His appro- 
sy, who can estimate the evils of which it would be in- | bation, it should come to naught. 
strumental ? And here we cannot but advert to the | East Windsor, October 14th, 1834. 











fact, that the history of all past ages admonishes us, that 

large and omneae tactinutions are peculiarly liable © B t tuar Dd. 

to corruption. By increasing the number, we diminish | «*Man giveth up the ghest, and where is he?’ 

the dangers arising from this source, and throw around | ==-—====e ee 
the churches, additional safe-guards against the inroads | DIED, 

of destructive error. | In this city, on Saturday evening last, Capt. Sam- 


There is still another consideration which has had no | yp, Cuew, aged 60. 


small weighton our minds. Until recently, the subject Sund — : : 
of physical education has received but little attention ; wanna Archbishop of omega Rev. James 
’ . 
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HOME. 
By ror vate Miss Maarnua Day, or N. Laven, Con. 
Behind you barren, rocky range, 
A spot all desolate there lies, 
More darkly wild, more sadly strange, 
Than any ‘neath the pleasant skies. 


There no Sweet shaded vallies lie, 
’Mid gentle hills of brilliant green, 

No mountaius, towering to the sky, 
Beyoud enamelled meads are sceu. 


No crystal brook, in joyous play, 

Springs, murmering o'er each shiuimg stone, 
Or wanders silently away, 

Through verdant glades, and arbors lone 


No trees, in grandeur seek the sky, 
Orweave their graceful garlands there, 
Net e’en one flower, of tender dye, 
Pours perfume on the soft May air. 


*Tis all a desert, sad and wild, 
Of stagnant pools, and bushes low, 
Dark rocks in strange coufusion lie, 
Where scarce the humble moss may grow. 


A lowly hamlet there hath been. 
Its cottages are now decayed, 

For those who dwelt their walls within, 
A freer, brighter choice have made. 


Yet there’s a heart, to which that place, 
Is e’en as Eden’s blessed land, 

Who, hour by hour, its paths will trace, 
Or pondering o’er its ruins, stand. 


I saw him once—the sudden tear, 
Quick recollection’s trembling start, 
Shewed something made those ruins dear, 
And bound them to his very heart. 


O’er all the scene, his tearful eye, 
Beamed with a tender sorrowing love, 
Or wistful gazed upon the sky, 
As some dear spirit bung above. 


At last words seemed unwilled to conie 
From quivering lips they faintly fell, ~ 

I only heard, “My bome! My home !” 
Aud then | knew his besom well. 

Home !—sure some spirit formed that word, 
For some bright, holy clime above, 

And then, o'er every letter poured 
His sweetest spells of power, aud love. 

June 2d, 1830. 


“THE LUXURY OF DOING GOOD.” 


Mr. Taylor introduced an affectionate anecdote in- 
to his eloquent address in behalf of the Widows and 
Fatherless, which is worth recording. 











came loitering with age and wretchedness into the 
church, and making a low obesiance to the priest, held 
out her hand to receive charity. The priest indig- 
nantly frowned her away; she turned away witha 
groan, and approached some kneeling nobles, who 
were counting their beads, and with the same wishful 
look and extended hand made an appeal to their 
benevolence, and received the same unfeeling repulse, 
At last her eye caught sight of Mr. Taylor, @ strangér, 
a ray of hope illumined her haggard features, and she 
apptoached him with such a look of assurance and 
satisfaction, that although ne had no “ beggar money,” 
(small change) he could not resist that imploring look, 
and he gave ker all the money he had, “ and,,’ said 
he in a tone which sent a thrill through every heart, 
** | would have given it to her willingly if 1 had Known 
that it would have been the last guinea, I should ever 
have in the world.” “1 never felt happier than I did 
at that moment, when the poor creature kneeled 
down at the altar and with streaming eyes blessed 
God, and then came and kneeled at my feet in grat- 
itude.” So much fer the “Luxury of doing good,” 
— Mercantile Journal, 





Reasons ror Dinigence—*Tlie cettainty that 
life cannot be long, and the probability that it will be 
much shorter than nature allows, ought to awaker 
every maa to the active prosecution of whatever be is 
desirous to perform. It is true that no diligence can 
ensure success ; death may intercept the swiftest ca- 
reer; but he who is cut off in the execution of an 
honest unde: taking, has at least the honor of falling 
in his rank. and has fallen in the battle, though he 
missed the victory.""—Dr. Johnson, 





Man enjoys all things in himself, that enjoys him- 
self; but he only enjoys himself, that enjoys his 
God; and _ he alone enjoys his God that believes in 
him. 





For sale at the Sabbath School Depository, No. 107 
Chapel Street, Paragraph Bibles and Testaments; 
Tappan’s Poems; the Mother’s Nursing Songs; 
Visit to my Birth-place ; Barnes’ Notes on the Gos- 
pels, in 2 vols; Ist vol. Notes on the Acts, and Ist, 
2d, and 3d vols. Questions, by the same author ; Gos 
pel of the Old Testament, by the author of * the 
Listener,” “ Christ our example,” &c.; Boys and 
Girl’s Library ; ** The Mechanic,” by the Rev. C. 
B. Tayler; London Boy ; the Centuries, &c. &c. 

Subscriptions for the S. S. Journal, and Youth's 
Friend received at the Depository, as above. 

ew Haven, Oct. 30. 
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Terws—To city subscribers, delivered, #2 50, in advance. To mail subscribers, $2 in advance ; $2 50, if masgull Goins months 





ConTEeNnTs.—No. 23. 


Am. Board of Com. for Foreign Pope Bishop’s Oath 359 | Au Appeal +o the Public 365 
Missions 353 | New Haven Co. Temp. Soc.— Poetry—Home D 

Patagonia 355 Philosophical Speculatious.— 

Colonization.—The Sabbath 358 Presbyterian Church 360 
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